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TO ADVERTISERS. 





Ow Monday the 14th inst. Tae Tarver will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
jntellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tur Tatrer: devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every Apvertise- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at Tur Tatier Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynecr, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Ledyard, from his Journal 
and Correspondence. By Jared Sparks. 8vo. pp. 428. 
and Bentley. 


We mentioned yesterday the reason which induced us to devote 
one of our articles to this book. We shall not scruple to inform the 
readers of Tue TATLER, between whom and the Editor there must 
naturally be supposed to be some literary inclinations in common, 
that it is a great favourite with us,—that we have read and re-read 
it, have scored and noted it, and have lent it round to our friends; 
—in short, that we love it, and have added the hero to the list of 
our admirables. If we had no pillow at hand when we went to 
bed, and were obliged to make one of bocks, this is one among the 
rest that we should lay our head on. 

John Ledyard, son of John Ledyard, an Englishman who settled 
in America as a small trader, and of a beautiful and excellent 
woman, the daughter of Robert Hempstead of Scotland, was born 
in the year 1751, at Groton, in Connecticut, a small village on the 
bank of the river Thames, opposite to New London, and close to 
Fort Griswold, a place celebrated in the history of the American 
revolution. Colonel William Ledyard, conspicuous for his bravery 
as the commander in the action at Fort Griswold, and who was 
slain after the capitulation, was his younger brother. 

Ledyard, like all enthusiastic men of good purposes, whose child- 
hood has been blessed with maternal affection, retained a passionate 
love of his mother’s memory throughout life. ‘In his severest 
disappointments and privations, in whatever clime or amoug what- 
ever people, whether contending with the fierce snows of Siberia, 
or the burning sands of Africa, the image of his mother (says his 
biographer) always came with a beam of joy to his soul, and was 
cherished there with delight.’ 

He resembled many eminent men in a point of his fortune not 
so pleasant ;—he began life with being in a lawyer’s office. This he 
quitted to enter a college for the education of missionaries among 
the Indians, where the restlessness of his temperament, an indis- 
tinct ambition for doing something great and remote, and an impa- 
tience of restraint which would have been less pardonable in one 
of a smaller cast of mind, did not allow him to stop long. Accord- 
ingly he recommenced life for himself after the fashion of Robinson 


Crusoe, but still more romantically, as the following extraordinary 
narrative will shew :— 


Colburn 


‘On the margin of the Connecticut river, which runs near the 
college, stood many majestic forest trees, nourished by a rich soil. 
One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He then set himself 

















to work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, and in this labour he was 
assisted by some of his fellow-students. As the canoe was fifty 
feet long and three wide, and was to be dug out and constructed by 
these unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor suc 
as could be easily executed. Operations were carried on with 
spirit, however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an axe, and was 
disabled for several days. When recovered, he applied himself 
anew to his work, the canoe was finished, launched into the stream, 
and by the farther aid of his companions, equipped and prepared 
for a voyage. His wishes were now at their consummation, and, 
bidding adieu to these haunts of the Muses, where he had gained a 
dubious fame, he set off alone, with a light heart, to explore a river, 
with the navigation of which he had not the slightest acquaintance. 
The distance to Hartford was not less than one hundred and forty 
miles, much of the way was through a wilderness, and in several 
places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

‘ With a bear-skin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked with 
provisions, he yielded himself to the current, and floated leisurely 
down the stream, seldom using his — and stopping only in the 
night for sleep. He told Mr Jefferson in Paris, fourteen years 
afterwards, that he took only two books with him, a Greek Testa- 
ment, and Ovid, one of which he was deeply engaged in reading 
when he approached Below’s Falls, where he was suddenly roused 
by the noise of the waters rushing among the rocks through the 
narrow passage. The danger was imminent, as no boat could go 
through that fall without being instantly dashed in pieces. With 
difficulty he gained the shore in time to escape such a catastrophe, 
and through the kind assistance of the people in the neighbourhood, 
who were astonished at the novelty of such a voyage down the 
Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen round the fall, and com- 
mitted again to the water below. rom that time, until he arrived 
at the place of his destination, we hear of no accident, although he 
was carried through several dangerous passes in the river. Ona 
bright spring morning, just as the sun was rising, some of Mr Sey- 


| mour’s family were standing near his house, on the high bank of 


the small river that rans through the city of Hartford, and empties 
itself into the Connecticut river, when they espied at some distance 
an object of unusual appearance moving slowly up the stream. 
Others were attracted by the singularity of the sight, and all were 
conjecturing what it could be, till its questionable shape assumed 
the true and obvious form of a canoe; but by what influence it was 
moved forward none could determine. Something was seen in the 
stern, but apparently without life or motion, At length the canoe 
touched the shore directly in front of the house; a person sprang 
from the stern to a rock in the edge of the water, threw off a bear- 
skin in which he had been enveloped, and behold, John Ledyard in 
the presence of his uncle and connexions, who were filled with 
wonder at this sudden apparition, for they had received no intelli- 
gence of his intention to leave Dartmouth, but supposed him stil] 
there diligently pursuing his studies, and fitting himself to be a 
missionary among the Indians. 

‘ However unimportant this whimsical adventure may have been 
in its results, or even in its objects, it was one of no ordinary peril, 
and illustrated in a furcible manner the character of the navigator. 
The voyage was performed in the last part of April or first of May, 
and of course the river was raised by the recent melting of the snow 
on the mountains. This circumstance probably rendered the rapids 
less dangerous, but it may be questioned whether there are many 

ersons at the present day, who would willingly run the same 
Cea, even if guided by a pilot skilled in the navigation of the 
river. 

* We cannot look back to Ledyard, thus launching himself alone 
in so frail a bark, upon the waters of a river wholly unknown to 
him, without being reminded of the only similar occurrence which 
has been recorded,—the voyage down the river Niger, by Mungo 
Parke,—a name standing at the very head of those most renowned 
for lofty and romantic enterprise. The melancholy fate, it is true, 
by which he was soon arrested in his noble career, adds greatly to 
the interest of his situation, when pushing from the shore his little 
boat Joliba, and causes us to read his last affecting letter to his wife 
with emotions of sympathy, more intense, if possible, than would 
be felt, if the ‘tragical issue were not already known. In many 
points of character there was a strong resemblance between these 
two distinguished travellers, and they both perished, martyrs in the 


same cause, attempting to explore the hidden regions of Africa”— 
P. 21. 


In spite of this strong testimony to his inaptitude for a tranquil 
occupation, Ledyard was still encouraged to become a divine, and 
recommenced his theological studies with a view of entering the 
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church. But they were of little duration, He speedily started 
anew, in the most opposite of all characters, that of a common 
sailor, on board a vessel bound to Gibraltar. He went to Gib- 
raltar and back again, found himself thrown on the world without 
a penny, and having in his childhood heard his grandfather talk of 
certain wealthy connexions in England, resolved to go to that 
country, and find them out. He went pennyless, and remained so; a 
cold reception on the part of a relative m London having driven 
him away from their house, with a disgust which no subsequent 
courting could do away. At this juncture he heard that Captain 
Cook was making preparation for a new voyage. He enlisted in 
the marine service, on purpose to warrant his application to the 


great navigator, gained his confidence immediately, and sailed with 
him as corporal. 

Ledyard wrote a narrative of this fatal voyage, from which pas- 
sages were quoted in our paper of yesterday. It was a slip of 
memory when we said that his officers were probably not aware of 
the singular man they had with them in this humble capacity. 
Captain Burney, in his Chronological History of North Eastern 
Voyages of Discovery, quoted in the work before us, says of him,— 

* With what education I know not, but with an ardent disposi- 
tion, Ledyard had a passion for lofty sentiments and description. 
When corporal of marines on board of the Resolution, after the death 
of Captain Cook, he proferred his services to Captain Clerke, to 
undertake the office of historiographer to our expedition, and pre- 
sented a specimen, which described the manners of the Society 
Islanders, and the kind of life led by our people whilst among 
them. He was not aware how many candidates he would have to 
contend with, if the office to which he aspired had been vacant ; 
pereepe not with fewer than with every one in the two ships who 

ept journals. Literary ambition and disposition to authorship led 
us in each ship to set up a weekly paper. When the paper in 
either ship was ready for delivery, a signal was made, and when 
answered by a similar signal from the other ship, Captain Cook, if 
the weather was fine, would good-naturedly let a boat be hoisted 
out, to make the exchange; and he was always glad to read our 
paper, but never favoured our editors with the contribution of a 
pecoereph. I believe none of these papers have been saved, nor do 

remember by what title we distinguished them. Ledyard’s per- 
formance was not criticised in our paper, as that would have enti- 
tled him to a freedom of controversy not consistent with military 
subordination. His ideas were thought too sentimental, and his 
language too florid. No one, however, doubted that his feelings 
were in accord with his expressions ; and the same may be said of 
the little which remains of what he has since written, more worthy 
of being preserved, and which its worthiness will preserve, and par- 
ticularly of his celebrated commendation of women, in his Siberian 
Tour’—P. 51. 

Ledyard’s style of writing was likely to be too florid when he was 
young. It is a common case with young enthusiasts, who do not 
properly know how to express the amount of their feelings. It was 
not so in his later writings, though the enthusiasm remained. 





Ledyard, from his boyhood, was remarkable for his love of | 
truth; with which a false style is incompatible, however its warmth | 
may be mistaken by the cold or the hypocritical. It was this sin- | 
cerity which made him the most valuable of all the narrators of 
the death of Captain Cook; and it was the sacrifice of it to a 
fancied expediency which brought the great navigator to his end. 
Ledyard thinks also that Captain Cook erred on the score of seve- 
rity towards the islanders whom he visited. Cook’s understanding 
was a formal one compared with Ledyard’s. The latter knew more 
of human nature, and of the modifications of its virtues and vices 
by custom. The propensity to thieving among the South Sea 
Islanders, which Cook regarded in as criminal a light as if it had 
been practised by his commercial countrymen, appears to have been 
rather the result of childish levity, and of unsettled notions of the 
meum and tuum, among that simple and good-natured people. 
Ledyard thought Cook’s severity in punishing it impolitic, on ano- 
ther score besides that of injustice. ‘ It must be remembered,’ he 





says with great fairness, ‘ that the ability of performing the import- 
ant task before us, depended very much, if not entirely, upon the 
precarious supplies we might procure from these and other such: | 
islands, and he must of consequence be very anxious and solicitous | 
in this concernment ; but perhaps no consideration will excuse the 

severity which he sometimes used towards the natives on these 

occasions; and he would probably have done better to consider, 

that the full exertion of extreme pover is an argument of evtreme 

weakness ; and nature seemed to inform the insulted natives of the 

truth of this maxim; for before we quitted Tongataboo, we could 

not go anywhere into the country upon business or pleasure, with- 

out danger.’—P. 76. 


After the death of Captain Cook, Ledyard remained with the 





officer who succeeded him, to the close of his voyage, and was subse- 


quently in the British navy for two years,‘ though what rank he 
held” says his biographer, ‘has not been ascertained.” From a 
word, however, which we are about to quote, the same writer 
speaks as if he had been an officer. At the end of these two years, 
he is found off the coast of America, in Long Island Sound, on 
board a British man-of-war; but not being able, in spite of his 
indifference to politics, to reconcile himself to the service of g 
nation which was then at war with his countrymen, he clandestinely 
quitted the ship, and again found himself without employment. 
This is the only occasion in which Ledyard’s strait-forwardness of 
conduct is liable to suspicion. His scruples against serving with 
the British were anterior to his entrance into the man-of-war; and 
in order to set himself free, he obtained permission of seven days? 
absence from the ship, apparently for the purpose of seeing his mo- 
ther, who lived at Southold in Long Island, but ‘ evidently intend. 
ing,’ says his biographer, ‘ to return no more.’ How he reconciled 
to himself this compromise with his favourite virtue, we cannot tell, 
We can only hope the best, while we record the worst. Probably 
with all his love of the truth, it was not yet fixed in him as a habit. 
No common expediency, at all events, could have been at the bot- 
tom of the compromise; for an attention to self-interest, in the 
usual acceptation of the word, was notoriously foreign to his 
nature. His interview with his mother reminds us of a similar 
passage in the Life of Smollett :— 

‘ She kept a boarding-house, which was at that time occupied 
chiefly by British officers. He rode up to the door, alighted, went 
in, and asked if he could be accommodated in her house as a lodger. 
She replied that he could, and shewed him a room, into which his 
baggage was conveyed. After having adjusted his dress, he came 
out and took a seat by the fire, in company wtth several other 
officers, without making himself known to his mother, or entering 
into conversation with any person, She frequently passed and 
repassed through the room, and her eye was observed to be attracted 
towards him with more than usual attention. He still remained 
silent. At last, after looking at him for some minutes, she delibe- 
rately put on her spectacles, approached nearer to him, “begging his 
pardon for her rudeness, and telling him, that he so much resembled 
a son of hers, who had been absent eight years, that she could not 
resist her inclination to view him more closely. The scene that 
followed may be imagined, but not described; for Ledyard had a 
tender heart, and affection for his mother was among its deepest 
and most constant emotions,’—P. 168. 

As Long Island was then in possession of the British, our adven- 
turer thought it fit to go over to the continent, before his seven 
days’ leave of absence had expired. He now tried to prevail on 
somebody to give him the command of a merchant vessel, in order 
to open a commerce in furs with the north-western coast. While 
prosecuting this endeavour, he wrote a letter to his mother, in 
which there is the following passage :—‘ If I am successful, I shall 
not have occasion to absent myself any more from my friends ; but 
above all, | hope to have it in my power to minister to the wants 
of a beloved parent, and others who languish and fade in obscurity. 
My dear sisters engage my tenderest love and solicitude for their 
future welfare. My best wish is, that they may be educated and 
disposed of, suitably to the beauty of their persons and their excel- 
lent hearts, and that T could be instrumental in conferring such a 
kindness. I beg my brotherly salutations to them. ‘Tell them I 


long to strew roses in their laps, and branches of palm beneath their 
feet.’—P. 179. 


Ledyard’s project did not succeed. He did not get the employ- 
ment, and had only the melancholy honour of being the first to 
suggest a new channel of commerce, which has turned out very 
lucrative to merchants in both hemispheres. Not however giving 
up his design, and furnished with letters of recommendation to dif- 
ferent merchants, he went to Spain, then to France, where he 
seemed to procure what he wanted, and expected to sail on another 
voyage round the world. But he was disappointed as before. He pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where Jefferson was then ambassador from the 
United States, and had an interview with that patriot, who 
highly approved of his design of exploring the north-western coast 
of America. But when everything again promised for the best, he 
was again disappointed. Various persons who had joined with him 
in his schemes, had found it just and proper to enabie him to live, 
but these repeated disappointments made him very uneasy. ‘ He 
felt himself,’ says his biographer, ‘a wanderer, without employ- 
ment or motive. With Mr Jefferson, the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Mr Barclay, the American consul, and other gentlemen of cha- 
racter and consequence, he was on terms of intimacy. In 
this society, and enjoying the amusements as afforded in the 
capital of France, his time passed away agrecably enough, and in 
some of his letters he speaks of his happiness; yet he was far 
from being satisfied; he suffered under the pressure of want, 
and a corroding sense of dependence; and occasionally his 
finances were at so low an ebb, that he was compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to be a pensioner on the bounty of his friends. 
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” _ipaaaescaeecammela : : . . 

isi ted were his aims, however, and so entirely did 
- — every selfish consideration in prosecuting them ; 
so benevolent was his disposition, and so enlarged his views 
of serving mankind, that no one considered favours of this sort in 
the light of obligations conferred, nor so much acts of charity, but as 
a just tribute to the singleness of his heart, the generosity of his 
purposes, and the effective warmth of his zeal.’ 


We must conclude tomorrow. The best is to come. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lang.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—And Der Freischutz. 
Covent GARDEN.—Cinderella.—And the Paatomime. 





QuEEN’s THEATRE. 
Tuts enterprising theatre is superabundant in its novelties. Last 
night it gave us two new pieces at once: and as if to reward its 
exertions, both were successful. 

The first, The Danish Wife, is melo-dramatic in its style and plot. 
Count Ernest of Cronstadt (Mr Forresver), is accused, under sus- 
picious circumstances, of having committed a murder, which was 
really perpetrated by a gambling domestic of his (Mr Keppe.t) to 
recruit his finances by robbery. The domestic, who had been his 
foster-brother, sees him arrested, carried away, and condemned to 
death, not without great remorse; and he is several times on the 
point of proclaiming his guilt ; but fear prevents him. The Countess 
(Miss PeLuam), in vain enables her husband to escape from prison, 
by disguising him in her cloak. He re-appears of his own accord, 
in order to rescue the real criminal, who having seized the oppor- 
tunity of repairing some part of his wrong by assisting his master 
to disguise himself, had given him his mantle for that purpose; and 
assuming the other’s, had subjected himself to be mistaken for him. 
The guilty man is seized with double remorse at this gallant self- | 
sacrifice, and is once more about. to proclaim his enormity ; but is | 
again tongue-tied with fear. The Count therefore is finally about | 
to be sacrificed, when his wife rushes in with a clue to the real | 








accustomed to see in comedy, acted his serious part much better 
than we had looked for. 

The other new piece, entitled Delusions, is of the comic after- 
piece order, though it has grave matter too for one of the cha- 
racters. Charles Euston (Mr Green) is a young gentleman with 
eighty thousand pounds to his fortune, who pronounces himself the 
happiest of mankind. He has the best friend, the best mistress, 
the best horse, and the best attorney that ever were heard of,—and 
the “best servant,’ adds his modest valet (Mr Smirn). After a 
happy breakfast one morning, with these pleasant thoughts upon 
him, he takes up the newspaper, and finds that his attorney and the 
eighty thousand pounds have gone off together. He goes in an 
agony to the attorney’s partner, who has nothing to say except that 
everything is “‘a most extraordinary business.” He goes to the 
house of his best friend, and finds that he had left town, just after 
reading the account in the newspaper. He goes to the house of 
his mistress, and sees her evidently escaping from him into a coach, 
which conveys her away. He then goes home to shoot himself.— 
He is in the act of firing the pistol, when Jack Fraser, his friend, 
who had come meanwhile to see him, dashes his hand up, and 
saves his life; an obligation, which Jack follows up, by putting 
into his hand his rescued fortune, to save which he had followed 
the attorney to Dover and nearly beaten him to death. Our hero 
has not recovered his surprise, when his mistress comes in, ignorant 
of his good fortune, and tells him that she has just been to her 
aunt’s house, where she hurried on the first news of his mishap ; 
that the good old lady has given him a house, and promised him 
half her fortune ;—and that, in the meantime, if a “poor five-hun- 
dred a year,” and the hand of one that loves him will make him any 
amends, they are at his service. Mr Euston (that is his name) 
who had become full of indignation and declamation at the faith- 
lessness of friends, and mistresses, and all mankind, returns with a 
delighted remorse to his first happy opinions; and with a strong 
recommendation of them to the audience, the piece concludes. 

The audience were so pleased with it, that on the fall of the cur- 














murderer. Peter Pluffen, a domestic (Mr Surti1), between whom tain they gave four distinct rounds of applause,—besides numerous 
and Mina (Mrs Humry)—my lady’s servant (if we remember)—a | "ks of approbation daring its progress. There are several plea- 
little side-plot of servants’ love is going forward, has found in the | 58? points in the dialogue; and altogether it is one of the com- 
clenched hand of the murderer’s victim a piece of cloth with a| pactest and most agreeable little pieces we have seen a good while. 
button attached to it. This had been torn in the struggle of death | We are specially pleased with the liberality and honest faith of the 














from the murderer’s waistcoat. The criminal’s coat is thrown 
open, the rent is manifest, and the piece concludes with his falling | 
to the earth in an agony of horror. 

We have not much to say in favour of the execution of this 
piece, and therefore are willing to say little about it; for the senti- | 
ments are generous. The plot, as the reader sees, is of an ancient 
description ; and there is a figurative ambition in the style, which | 
nevertheless does not rise above mediocrity, and is not always in 
season. The sufferers talk too ostentatiously. The best passage | 
is where the Count, on awaking after a night in prison, and com- | 
paring the sense of his situation to a dreadful cloud, says he feels | 
it “ come rolling round him.” This is strongly and truly expressive 
of the sense of any calamity, felt upon awaking in the morning, 
The scene we liked best was that of the two sweethearts having a 
little amantium ire quarrel, and returning one another their presents 

Miss PeLuam is a new actress from the English Theatre at 
Paris. We are loth to form judgments from a first performnnce; 
but as far as we can observe at present, we should say that she has 
occasional touches of truth and tenderness, far from common, espe- 
cially in the more familiar passages of grief; but not much power 
to sustain the intervals, nor always to modulate her voice without 
some danger to its proper gravity of effect. When she gets into the 
Most tragic part of the high melo-dramatic strain, she is apt to 
overdo the matter, like most of the queens of small stages. But 


she might become very useful, if there were much serious acting at 
this house. 





Mr KEpPELL, who is a new performer from the York 
Theatre, was a'so most efficient when he was quietest. His falter- 
ing denials, with an assumed air of calmness betraying agitation, 
met with deserved applause. Mr Forrester, whom we have been 





, sentiments ; which, no less to our delight, and to the great credit 


of the audience, found a most hearty welcome on all sides. 
An attempt to get up a clap for the Duke of WELLINGTON was 


| not so prosperous ; nor could the author, on a little reflection, have 


expected that it should be; for the same diffusion of knowledge, 
and the same events, which have led to this glad recognition of 


_ generous principles, have produced the unpopularity of the late 


anti-reforming Minister. When his name was mentioned in the 
piece (in connexion with the battle of Waterloo) not a syllable of 
approbation ensued; but several hisses did. The circumstance 
was remarkable, and affords no mean additional sign of the times, 
especially at the present moment. 

Mr Situ acted the part of a humorous servant in this piece 
very well indeed. Mr Green acted the hero; but displayed nothing 
to induce us to form a higher opinion of him than before. 

We have forgotten to mention that there is some good new 
scenery in the Danish Wife, particularly a view in Copenhagen. 

We again saw the French dancers, who are engaged for six 
nights more, and the wonderful pirouetting of Mademoiselle 
CELEsTE, whom we now think as graceful as she is agile. ae 





A Jupicious Precaution.—After the tomb (Hume’s) was 
finished (says an ingenious contemporary of Hume) one summer 
day, I was sauntering on the Calton Hill, in company with the late 
well known Dr Gilbert Stuart, and Dr John Brown, author of what 
is called the Brunonian System of Physic. Dr Brown, who was a 
man of rough and coarse manners, spoke to a mason who was 
heaving a pavement stone :—* Friend,” said he, “ this is a strong 
and massy building; but how do you think the honest gentleman 
can get out at the resurrection?” The mason archly replied, “ Sir, 


I have secured that point ; for I have put the key under the door.” 
—Smellie’s Literary and Characteristic Lives. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 








A Grand Miscellaneous 
SELECTION OF MUSIC. 
From the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cimarosa, Spontini, 
Lindpaintner, Rossini, &c. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisuop. 





THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 





A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 


Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept 


WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
OF MERRIMENT. 


Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love 
at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 


Part II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ 


Part III. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 


I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—II1. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the.same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 

by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1I.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
ary. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Parr IV. 
OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Invnetor of the DissoLvinG Views. 


PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


PROPHET OF THE MOOR; OR THE FIRE RAISER, 


The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 

Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER 

Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, . 
Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 


After which, an interesting Drama, entitled 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole, Calanthe, Miss Scott, 





Eudosia, Miss Somerville, Phygenia, Miss Vincent, 
Arria, Miss Rumens, Rygcia, Madame Simon, 
Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale, Listea, Miss Nicol, 
Damon, Mr Osbaldiston, Philistius, Mr Almar, 


Damocles, Mr Gough, Procles, Mr Honner, 
Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt, Pythias, Mr C. Hill, Lucallus, Mr Lee, 
Fabius, Mr Webb, Pellagus, Mr Young, 
Arcus, Mr Hobbs, Melcthon, Mr Edwin, Aranthon, Nr Ransford, 
Naxillus, Mr Boulanger, Petus, Mr Grammer, 
Executioner, Mr Thompson, Soldiers, Senators, &c. &c. 


To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE BROKEN SWORD. 
{By W. Dimonp, Esq.]} 
Rosara, Miss Vincent, Stella, Miss Somerville, 
SJacintha, Miss Jordan, Beatrice, Miss Nicol, Ninna, Miss Rumens, 
Jannette, Miss Boden, Rosa, Miss R. Boden. Goatherds, &c 
Baron Maraldi, Mr Gough, Captain Zavior, Mr Williams, 
Colonel Rigolio, Mr D. Pitt, Claudio, Mr Honner, 
Pedro, Mr Grammer, Pablo, Mr Vale, Esteven de Burgos, Mr C. Hill, 
Myrtillo, Mademoiselle Rosier, Fabio, Mr Smith, 
Nicaro, Mr Boulanger, Bartolo, Mr Jones, Thomaso, Mr Wild. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





F An Entire New Burletta, to be called . 
MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
[From the French of Picard, by Mr PLANCHE.] 
Mrs Headly, Mrs EDWIN. Mrs Crawley, Mrs KNIGHT. 
Rosa Crawley, Miss LANGLEY. Lucy, Miss STEWART. 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr FREDERICKS. Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER. 
Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING. Lothario Leach, Mr COLLIER. 
Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE. Charles Welford, Mr BROUGHAM. 
Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 


After which, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLMAN’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C, Dancs.} 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
{From M. Scrise’s “ Baiser au Porrevr.’’)} 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Characters by Miss Sydney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, 
Mr Spagnoletti, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 
To conclude with an entirely New Burletta, called 


THE GRENADIER. 








The Comedy of 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


[By W. SHAKSPEARE. 
Heo, Miss TAYLOR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 
Benedick, MrC. KEMBLE. Leonato, Mr WARDE. 
Don Pedro, MrG. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 
Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 

Dogberry, Mr BLANCHARD. Friar, Mr EVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. 
Borachio, Mr BAKER. Conrad, Mr HOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. 
Sexton, Mr BARNES. Seacoal, Mr MEARS. 

Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR. Lorenzo, Mr IRWIN. 

In Act Il. A MASQUERADE. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss Forde. Liese, Miss E. Tree. 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs Gibbs. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. Cawse. 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr Hunt. General Kienwitz, Mr Bartley. 
Colonel Francoeur, Me Abbott. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. Penson. 
Moritz, Mr Blanchard. Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. 
Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. Hubert, Mr Irwin. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. | 


Mrs qa! Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 
Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. 


Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 


To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called | 
| 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ. Reeve, MrSanders, Mr Charles, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, MrS. Smith. 


And Stevens’s Glee of ‘‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 


Therése, Miss P. Horton | 


Henry, Mr Hemmings. | 


Mr Wisp, 


[By H. Bayxy, Esq.] 
| The Overture and Two of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, ‘‘ O, they march d through 
the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


An Original Serious Drama, in Two Aets, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
Music by Mr Harroway. : 

The Lady Gertrude, Miss PELHAM. Mina, MrsHUMBY. 
Ernest, Mr FORRESTER. Alexis, Miss LANE, Kalmar, Mr SPENSER, 
Peter Pluffen, Mr SMITH. Bertrand, Mr MUNROE. 

Conrad, Mr H. COOKE. Maurice, Mr BARNETT. Godfrid, Mr KEPPELL. 


After which, an Original Comedietta, in One Act, entitled, 
DELUSIONS. 
Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
Frank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. e 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


} 
| 
| 
| To which will be added, 
| A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
} In which Mademoiselle CELESTE and Mademoiselle CONSTANCE 
| Will dancé their favourite POLONAtsE, 
Assisted by the Corps de Ballet. 
| 


A Musical Entertainment, called 


MRS G 4 
[By M. Barnert.] 
The Music by Mr Harroway. 
Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. Mariette, Miss Garrick. 

Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. 
Miss Felicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. 
| Mr Timid Tendre, Mr Smith. Mr Perigorge, Mr Munroe. 
| Mr Alexis Chassee, Mr Forrester. Peter, Mr G. Smith. 
| 
| 
} 





Corporal Cartouche, Mr Lejeune. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 
The Incidental Dances by the Corps de Ballet. 





| Copure Tueatre.—The Jew of Vienna—De L’Orme 
—Abbey Lands. 








‘ Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuapprn.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fisnp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mansa, 149 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Epers’s Library, OM 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 

C, and W, Reyng.1, Printers ,Broad street, Golden square, 
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